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temporary Review of 1878-1879 and 1888-1889. As 
these papers treated in a scholarly manner a sub- 
ject about which very little has been written in 
English, they have already attained general recog- 
nition among classical students, and it is gratifying 
to have them finally gathered together in book form. 
The first three books of the volume treat respective- 
ly of the position and influence of women in an- 
cient Greece, in ancient Rome and in early Chris- 
tianity, an extensive field to cover in 191 pages. 
The fourth book, entitled "Supplementary", con- 
tains brief discussions of some important questions 
bearing on the subject of the work, and these, with 
one exception, are printed for the first time. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the articles which con- 
stitute the bulk of the volume appeared so long 
ago, they are by no means antiquated, and have 
been carefully revised to bring them up to date. In 
Book I, which deals with Greek women, the Homeric 
woman is first considered; then in successive sec- 
tions the Spartan, the Aeolic (represented by 
Sappho), and the Athenian woman are treated. The 
author's observations regarding the varying social 
status of Greek women under different traditions, 
laws and customs are in the main conclusive, but 
owing to the brevity of the treatment he touches 
very lightly many matters of great importance. In 
Book II, on Roman women, what is said about 
the effect of restrictive legislation and marriage 
laws on the status and character of women is of 
especial value. In his discussion of Christian 
women in Book III, the author shows how woman 
for the first time attained considerable freedom and 
influence during the early Christian ages, whereas 
later through the growth of asceticism in the Chris- 
tian Church marriage was discouraged and woman 
was regarded as an evil, with a resulting decline in 
position and influence. In Book IV, which con- 
tains the new supplementary matter, worthy of 
especial mention are the discussions of the, emer- 
gence of romantic love in Greek literature, of the 
characters of Sappho and Aspasia (both of these 
famous and much maligned women have in the 
author an earnest defender) and of the women of 
Plautus. A bibliography of considerable length 
adds to the value of the volume. 



When we consider that woman's influence has de- 
termined the destiny of nations at all periods of the 
world's history, it seems surprising how scant are 
the references to feminine life in classical writers, 
and how few books have been written by modern 
scholars bearing directly on the status and influ- 
ence of women among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, especially the former. We owe a debt 
to Principal Donaldson for taking up the subject 
three decades ago and we are glad to have the re- 
sults of his study in such attractive form'. 

Mitchell Carroll 

The George Washington University 



Topographie der Stadt Rom im Altherthum, von H. 
Jordan. I. Band, 3. Abtheilung, bearbeitet von 
Ch. Hiilsen. Mit Elf Tafeln. Berlin: Weid- 
mannscheBuchhandlung(i907). Pp. xxiv. + 709. 
16 Marks. 
The present volume brings to completion the 
work interrupted by Jordan's death in 1887. The 
previous volumes, of which the second (1871) 
treated the documentary sources, the first (part 1, 
1878, part 2, 1885) the subject as a whole, the his- 
tory of the various stages of the city's growth, the 
walls, aqueducts, etc., the Capitoline, the Forum and 
the vicinity, have been to a generation of scholars 
the standard work on those portions of the field, 
except where the material furnished by more re- 
cent excavations has made them antiquated; the 
present volume, containing the historical and topo- 
graphical treatment of the remaining quarters of the 
city, will occupy a similar position, both because it 
opens up a great store of information not readily 
accessible elsewhere, and because its treatment is 
characterized by that mastery of material, that 
soundness of method and that self-restraint which 
we have been accustomed to expect in Prof. Hiil- 
sen's work. 

The plan of the book precluded, in general, de- 
tailed description and discussion, and the use of il- 
lustrations (the plates consist of plans of the vari- 
ous portions of the city, and reproductions of parts 

1 The theme of this book is treated at greater length in the first three 
volumes of Woman j in all Ages and in all Countries, printed for sub- 
scribers only by George Barrie and Sons, Philadelphia (191,7). Volume 
I, Greek Women, is by Mitchell Carrol); Volume II, Roman Women, 
by Alfrei Brittain; Volume III, Women of Early Christianity, by 
Alfred Britain and Mitchell Carroll. 
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of the Marble Plan). For these matters the spe- 
cialist will go to the works and articles mentioned 
in the notes. The more general reader, however, 
will find sufficient illustrative material in the second 
edition of Durm's Baukunst der Romer; if he uses 
in addition Hiilsen's The Roman Forum he will 
have within his reach a fairly adequate amount af 
information concerning Roman topography and 
monuments, in the present state of our knowledge. 
These works could be purchased for about $20.00. 

Owing to the unfinished state in which Jordan's 
papers were left at his death, Professor Hiilsen found 
himself obliged practically to begin the work afresh; 
he alone is responsible for the present volume. For 
the manner in which he has discharged an exceed- 
ingly laborious as well as important task, there can 
be nothing but words of commendation. To dis- 
cuss matters of detail would be out of place in the 
present review ; it is rather to the general features 
of the book that I wish to call attention. 

In the nature of the case, there is comparatively 
little that is actually new in the volume. Much of 
it sums up work published by Professor Hiilsen 
himself during the past twenty years; but the book 
enables one better than before to appreciate the 
significance of the additions to the material, and of 
the numerous isolated publications of the past 
decades. In particular, the tens of thousands of 
Roman inscriptions in the Corpus have been made 
to yield up their topographical information, and the 
results of the recent rearrangement of the Marble 
Plan have been utilized. Of special interest are 
the observations that the seating capacity of the 
Circus Maximus, by exact calculation, was about 
70,000-80,000 in the time of Augustus and twice as 
great in the time of Constantine [pp. 132-138; the 
traditional figures, as iij the case of the Flavian 
Amphitheater (pp. 297 f.), arose from a misinter- 
pretation of the Regionary Catalogues], that 
the traditional identification of the vaults 
near the Theater of Balbus as the Crypta 
Balbi can hardly be correct, but that they belong 
more probably to the well-known Porticus Minucia 
(PP- S4S-S48), that the familiar columns on the 
Piazza di Pietra belong, not to a temple of Nep- 
tune, but probably to the temple of Hadrian erected 



by Antoninus Pius (pp. 575, 608-610), and that the 
older restorations of the Mausoleum of Hadrian 
should be corrected, the highest part of the present 
structure being Hadrianic and not due to later re- 
building (p. 667). 

In turning over the pages of this book, the reader 
is sometimes startled at the intimate way in which 
he is brought into touch with the life that pulsated 
in ancient Rome. It is not only a question of the 
great historical monuments, which stand as wit- 
nesses to dynasties and epochs — the Ara Pacis Au- 
gustae, the Flavian Amphitheater, the Arches of 
Titus and of Constantine — but we have to do also 
with the less well known yet hardly less instructive 
remains of the life of the common people. The 
book will be welcomed by those who feel that, im- 
portant an.d absorbingly interesting in itself as is the 
study of the literature of the Romans, that study 
must be supplemented by an acquaintance with the 
more external and material sides of their life, not 
only if we are to form an adequate conception 
of their civilization as a whole, but if we 
are fully to appreciate the conditions under 
which their literature itself was produced. 
The present work, together with Nissen's Italische 
Landeskunde, Wissowa's Religion und Kultus der 
Romer and Dessau's Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae 
— to mention but a few of the handbooks that have 
appeared in recent years— will serve to familiarize 
us with the ordinary environment and the custom- 
ary modes of thought and action of the average 
Roman, which go to make up the historical back- 
ground on which stand forth the figures of Caesar 
and Cicero, Vergil and Tacitus. 

Yale University Albert W. Van Buren 



NOTES 

With the publication of the fifth volume, the text 
of Plato in the Oxford Classical Texts is complete. 
Professor J. Burnet has edited the whole of the 
work, a task that no one man has accomplished since 
Stallbaum, whose well-known text in one volume 
was published in Germany forty years ago. The 
final Oxford volume contains Minos, Leges, Epino- 
mis, Epistulae, Definitiones and Spuria. 



